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Modest hopes these compared with the glowing vision of only
a year or two ago; the United States of Europe were fading into
ever remoter distance. And then with a characteristically bold
challenge he concluded:

I do not conceal from myself the difficulties in the way, but if
one is truly a leader one must not wait until one has the agreement
of 99 per cent of the population behind one. One must go on
leading and go on.

The words were addressed to a conference of the expert and the
tired; they were also addressed over their heads to the young
Stresemann party of the future.

The heavily charged atmosphere soon became lurid with light-
ning flashes. In the economic conference the disagreements
between the creditor powers on the division of the spoils developed
into a violent dispute, the dispute in which our own "Iron Chan-
cellor" earned the hearty applause of all men of ill will and an
unexpected number of men of good will for a curiously violent
exhibition of insularity and John Bullism at an inappropriate
moment, an exhibition which threatened to break up the con-
ference altogether. In the political conference almost forgotten
by the public in the uproar that emanated from its colleague,
there was perpetual agreement in principle and not the slightest
advance in practice. Under the strain of waiting until his formal
opponents could cease quarrelling among themselves, Strese-
mann's patience gave way. He was fighting a battle not merely
against principalities and powers, but against time, and although
he did not know it against death, and he was finding every con-
ceivable obstacle in the way. He felt the obstructionism and
scepticism of the French not merely as an undeserved reflection
on his country's honour but on his own, and his language hardened
from the pleading of an advocate to the defiance of a patriot.
Openly now he poured forth angry scorn on Briand's delaying
tactics on the evacuation issue. The French had declared that
their military experts found the moving of the army of occupation
an affair that would require many months and extensive pre-
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